




















the unexamined life is not worth living (Socrates) 
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BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 


FARMERS sometimes complain about 
being the “forgotten man”. This 
may not be true in every respect, 
but it is in at least one: access to 
Or it was until the Canadian 
Library Council, in its brief to the 

Committee on Re- 
and Re-establishment 
went to bat for the people of rural 
They out that 
while 92% of the city dwellers of 


bor ks. 


Parliamentary 
construction 


Canada. pointed 


Canada have public library service, 
nly 42% of the people living in 
towns and villages and only 5% 
living in rural districts have this 
although half the 


population of Canada comes under 


service nearly 
his category.” 
Adult 


lucationists who are busily devising 


This is cause for alarm. 


programs which will reach out to the 


llages the back concessions 
ilways assume that the rural people 


in and will do some reading, either 


and 


y themselves or in group study. In 


ict no one can conceive of an educa- 


tional program which doesn’t de- 
mand more or less study out of 
books. But where are the rural 
people to find these books? As 
things stand now, with the exception 


ot a very few areas, books must be 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


bought. Our farmers have not 
yet reached a state of prosperity 
where they can spend from two to 
four dollars (the ordinary price of 
first editions) on each book it might 
be desirable to read. Our edu- 
cational programs will collapse for 
lack of foundation unless something 
is done to remedy this situation. 
Individual purchase of books is 
not a practical solution on a large 
scale. However desirable it is for 
organizations to stocks of 
pamphlets and build up travelling 
libraries, this will not plug the gap. 


carry 


The only complete answer is widely 
extended public library service for 
rural areas. 

Twenty-five years ago this could 
only have been a dream—for how 
could you spread books widely 
enough to cover thinly populated 
rural districts. Today, with our 
swift communications, it can be done 
through regional which 
send out supplies of books to local 
distributing points: country stores, 


schools, even to local farm houses, 


libraries, 


by mail or bookmobile. 

In Great Britain every county has 
its county library which strengthens 
the small local libraries. These 
county libraries are linked together 
in a national system, and “the reader 





in the remote hamlet now has almost 
as easy access to the books he needs 
as his previously more fortunate 
brother in London or one of the 
The 


situation in Canada is more difficult. 


other great library centres.” 


We have greater spaces to cover. 
But regional libraries have been es- 
tablished with great success in the 
Fraser River Valley in British Co- 
lumbia, in Prince Edward Island, 
and in a few Ontario and Quebec 
counties. 

Experts have estimated that a 
region, for library purposes, should 
contain at least 40,000 people, and 
the minimum budget should be about 
$25,000. if the 
population is to have a wide range 
of reading on all subjects they are 
interested in, a constant supply of 
new up-to-date books, and trained 
librarians to select the books, advise 
and guide readers, and manage the 
library: three musts in good library 
service. Very few areas in the coun- 
try could support such regional libra- 
ries by municipal taxation alone. It 
is plain that they must be planned, 


This is essential 





Cover Picture 


Here ts a typical example of the 
attractive housing which has 
been provided for thousands of 
war-workers by Canada’s War- 
time Housing Ltd. 











organized and supported through 
local-provincial cooperation. 


If anyone needs to be convinced of 
the value of a good library to a com- 
munity, when it is managed by an 
imaginative librarian and supported 
by the people’s organizations, the 
story written by Sister Francis Do- 
lores will dispel the last doubt. She 
tells of a library in a mining town; 
but the basic role of the library in 
successful adult or youth education 
is the same for both 
countryside. 


town and 

The Canadian Library Council de- 
clares that “the prevailing scarcity of 
library service in rural Canada is 
today an urgent challenge to intelli- 
gent leaders in every field of social 
and educational activity in the Do- 
minion. .. . When we win this war 
it is the common man in Canada as 
in all the United Nations who will 
be the victor and who will largely 
decide on the kind of peace and the 
sort of world which is to follow. 
Information and knowledge about 
the issues at stake need wide circu- 
lation such as can only be effectively 
accomplished by books.” 

It is up to the educational leaders, 
and the plain people of Canada, tc 
support the proposals of the Canadi- 
an Library Council, and to press for 
their immediate inclusion in our re- 
construction program. This brief was 
presented almost a year ago—public 
opinion must keep the issue alive 
until action is taken. 











WIDE AS THE WORLD 


All eyes have been focussed for 
the last few weeks on San Francisco. 
\s this is written, the outlines of the 
new world security organization are 
just emerging. 

We have no private “Gallup poll” 
to prove it, but we have noticed signs 
during the last three months that the 
interest in world organization has 
reached a new high among Forums 
and discussion groups. Citizens’ 
Forum and Farm Forum reports 
showed a more articulate expression 
of opinion on international problems 
than ever before. At a recent con- 
ference, a Citizens’ Forum leader 
from an Ontario town made a strong 
statement about the absolute neces- 
sity of carrying on more intensive 
study of world affairs. He was con- 
cerned about better community life. 
In fact, the Forums in his town had 
taken the lead in getting a local 
Rehabilitation Committee set up. 
But he was convinced that communi- 
ty problems could be solved only in 
a framework of constructive inter- 
national developments. 

This provides an interesting con- 
trast to the general mood of a con- 
ference a year and a half ago, when 
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the first Citizens’ Forum series was 
being planned. Some leaders of 
nationwide educational programs in- 
sisted that you could only catch 
people’s interest if you started with 
something very close to them — the 
state of their own backyard. 

Today people see that there are 
no secure boundaries between their 
own backyard and the world. No 
fence of their own building can keep 
out war and depression and race 
hatred. They are still concerned 
about: their own families, their own 
towns. But this very concern leads 
to a vital interest in British plans for 
full employment, the future of China 
and India, friendly relations with 
Russia, UNRRA, international mo- 
netary arrangements, and the San 
Francisco conference. 

As Dr. E. A. Corbett pointed out 
in the last Citizens’ Forum broad- 
cast: “From the point of view of 
national security Canada is one of 
the most dangerously situated coun- 
tries in the world. She is a_ buffer 
state between the world’s two great- 
est giants—giants which are divided 
by deep-seated ideological differ- 
ences. If the nations fail to establish 
an effective system of international 
security after this war, the life of 
Canadians may be one of ever- 
recurring alerts. 

Many Canadians are convinced of 
this. More and more they are re- 
sponding to study-programs which 
focus attention on problems which 
are as wide as the world, and as close 
as their own backyard. 


» There’s more to a community 
than buildings, as Canada’s War 
time Housing Ltd. has proved. 


Wartime Community Life 


By Lionel Scott 


FINDING a place to live has been one 
of the great wartime problems for 
thousands of Canadian families. 
Many of them owe the present roof 
over their heads to Wartime 
Housing, the limited liability com- 
pany which operates in the same way 
as a private organization, but which 
is financed and controlled by the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply 
and owned by the Crown. 

Wartime Housing has recognized 
that a place to live is more than a 
roof and four walls — it must be a 
community with services and social 
activities of its own. The story 
of the community organization done 
by one department of Wartime 
Housing Ltd., is remarkable _be- 
cause it is a story of the people, all 
Canada. From Prince 
Rupert on the North-West Pacific 
coast to Pictou, one of the oldest and 
most historic Atlantic settlements; 
from Arvida far up the Saguenay 
River in Northern Quebec to Wind- 
sor, the southern-most tip of On- 
tario; from Fort William at the head 
of the Lakes, gateway to the prairie 
country, to Peterborough and King- 
ston, long-established, traditionally- 


across 


minded cities, this work has captured 
the imagination of the people. Why 
and how did community organi- 
zation become an essential part of 
wartime housing ? 

From the very beginning it was 
recognized that, dire as was the 
need, the mere provision of material 
shelter from the elements did not, 
alone, constitute a properly balanced 
housing plan. The obvious and im- 
mediate purpose of the organization 
was to provide living accommo- 
dation for those workers engaged 
in the production of the tools of 
war. Thus, it was the company’s 
responsibility to make it possible 
for people to get on the job. There 
was also an implied responsibility to 
keep them on the job. Every time 
a man leaves one job for another, 
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production is retarded and the 
money used to train the new worker 
lost. There is also a lack of job 
stability. While legislation came 
later which “froze” men to their 
jobs, and made it difficult for them 
to quit, it was also seen that such 
legislation, while answering part of 
the need, did so in a negative manner 


a 


In many cases the newcomers out- 
numbered by far the established in- 
habitants of the community. Fre- 
quently, they came to new Housing 
developments where a few short 
months before nothing existed but 
virgin forest or meadow. 

To overcome these disadvantages, 
to meet these human needs and so 





Wartime Housing 


COMMUNITY FUN 


and psychologically contributed 
little on the positive side. 

For production to be maintained 
at a high level, for labour to be satis- 
fied and stable, it is necessary for 
eople to lead a decent, normal, and 
a 


I 
balanced community and domestic 
life. 

When people drift into a new 
community, they soon become ab- 
sorbed into the social fabric of the 
town’s conditions. However, things 
are different when these people do 
not come in gradually, but arrive in 


lots of hundreds, sometimes thous- 
ands. 


answer the demands for higher pro- 
duction levels and labour stability, 
Wartime Housing from its very 
beginning established a Department 
of Community Organization whose 
responsibility was the psychological 
or non-material phase of housing. 

In four years an amazing amount 
of progress has been shown. To 
estimate this progress, it is necessary 
to view the accomplishments of the 
small group of men and women 
carrying out the plan against the 
social background of the country. 
There is in Canada a characteristic 
attitude which has been referred to 


| 
| 





Wartime Housing 


WOMEN’S GROUPS ARE ACTIVE 


This 
and 
and 

There is also a strong 

personal pride possessed by the dif- 

ferent Provinces which defend most 

vigorously any encroachment or im- 

plied 


as “rugged individualism”. 


manifests a distrust 


paternalism 


itself as 
resentment of 
bureaucracy. 


threat to their provincial 


autonomy. 
To guidance 
against this backdrop presented a 


provide federal 


considerable problem. 


Another factor also  militated 


against immediate acceptance of the 


plan: it was new. It is anomalous, 


for a country which is still supposed 


to be a pioneer land, that there 
should be such violent antipathy to 
anything which is untried and un- 
proven. Thus, it was necessary not 
alone to do the actual job, but, 
first, to do it in a setting tradition- 
ally opposed to general Federal 
control, and with people who had 


to be sold on the value of the job. 


Thirdly, there was the potential 
suspicion or antipathy of the estab- 
lished private agencies to be con- 
sidered. These groups had been 
doing a useful job for a long time 
and might feel that the introduction 
of this type of community organi- 
zation provided an implied threat 
to their status quo. 

Despite this, the work has taken 
hold of the imagination of the people, 
and in four short years has ac- 
complished a great deal. 

A new process of social engineer- 
ing has been established. While 
the plan, the policies, and the over- 
all direction is national in scope, the 
implementation of those policies, 
and the application of the principles 
is carried out according to local 
needs and local conditions. The 
complete antithesis of the old type 
settlement house method has been 
introduced, tried and accepted in this 
community 


work. Instead of a 








group of people from the “right- 
side-of-the-tracks” endowing an 
organization or providing working 
funds to pay for staff and equip- 
ment, leaving the control in the 
hands of a Board who worked 
through the professional, the op- 
posite method has been used. Those 
who plan, co-ordinate, and put into 
practice the ideas and programs 
and who act as the Community 
Council or directing force are the 
people actually taking part in the 
activities themselves. 

The whole process is a democratic 
Money from the central 
government provides the leadership 
in the form of a trained worker, 
called a Community Counselor; 
where possible buildings are pro- 
vided, and these Community Centers 
are the focal point for the Com- 
munity. 


one. 


It should be emphasized here 
that, since the work of this depart- 
ment was to integrate the new- 
comers, anything which was pro- 
vided in the form of leadership, 
plans or equipment, was open to all 
since integration cannot be ac- 
complished by segregation. 

The Community Council has 
evolved considerably since the first 
days of the work, and its growth 
and structure are rather interesting. 
The best form which appears to 
date is that which combines one 
representative appointed from each 
active group in the community with 
one representative elected on a 
zone basis. It has been found that 


if the Council is comprised wholely 
on a zone basis, politically-minded 
pressure groups are likely to emerge. 
Those Councils which are comprised 


solely of representatives of active 


Wartime Housing 


CHILDREN HAVE PLAYGROUNDS 


Lod 
‘ 





groups tend to divide into cliques 
and factions. A combination of the 
cancel out the bad 
qualities and a cohesive, broadly 
comprehensive group is thus made 
possible. 

Since these activities are leisure- 
time or recreational in nature, two 
provisos were made from the very 
beginning of the work; no religion 
and no politics. 


two seems to 


We use the word 
much in the way the 
French use the word “les loisirs,” as 


recreation 


a comprehensive term including all 
those pursuits and activities enjoyed 
or undertaken out-of-working-hours 
and varying from active sports to 
just sitting and thinking—or per- 
naps just sitting ! 

Across Canada, in some thirty- 
one Community Centres, there are 
more than 136 different kinds of 
activities taking place, with 
ticipation running 
hundreds of thousands. 


par- 
figures into 
It is inter- 
esting to note that these range from 
pre-natal clinics to grandmothers’ 
clubs. They the whole 
gamut of human experience, answer- 
ing the needs of both sexes and all 
ages. The fact that these activities 
are not just fun-and-games will be 
seen. 


cover 


They include kindergartens, co- 
operative group-health insurance, 
community gardens, home improve- 
ment associations, clinics, libraries, 
supervised playgrounds, nursery 
schools, credit unions, sports of all 
kinds, study groups, Community 
Councils, lectures, instruction in 


crafts, home-making and domestic 
economy. More than one-third of 
the activity is devoted to youth from 
babies and little children up to, and 
including, teen-agers. Many groups 
devote their energies to war pur- 
poses such as Red Cross activities, 
Milk for Britain Fund, Aid to 
Russia, and other constructive, 
voluntary endeavors. About 15% 
of all activity is concerned with edu- 
cation and a slightly larger pro- 
portion with Health and Welfare, 
and community improvement. A 
small proportion is purely social, 
parties, dances, bingos, games; and 
the rest is taken up with sports oi 
various kinds. 

By careful interpretation and 
diplomatic approach, the co-oper- 
ation and good will of the private 
and public agencies have been 
gained. The Community Counselor 


does not usurp the professional 
rights or prerogatives of any of the 


established social agencies. Rather, 
she or he acts as a link between the 
needs of the people and the re- 
sources of the community—human 
and material. In many cases it has 
been necessary to help establish new 
groups to meet the needs ; sometimes 
the scope of usefulness of the dif- 
ferent agencies has been extended. 
In no case has opposition been en- 
countered from these groups which 
has not speedily been transformed 
into active support. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of public buildings in the form 
of Community Centres have been 





PAPERS PUBLISHED IN WARTIME HOUSING 


virtually turned over to the people 
to operate themselves. 


the tech- 
niques of approach has been re- 
quired. Despite the similarity of the 
houses and, in many cases, identical 
jobs, the environment has influenced 


A great diversity in 


greatly the needs of the community 
ind the methods employed in meet- 
ing those needs. Quebec, with its 
centuries of traditional pattern, with 
the tremendous impact of parochial 
ind self-contained family life, re- 
quires a very different technique 
from that of Windsor, a vigorous 
industrial city close to the United 
States. In some projects, there are 
as many as 26 different nationalities 
with 11 varying sects or creeds; in 


others, the entire population will be 
predominantly 


strain ; 
some are completely rural, others 


one racial 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


urban. Some Housing Develop- 
ments are scattered throughout ex- 
isting communities, but many are 
in one compact group; some groups 
are small, some large. 

We are fighting a war for the pre- 
servation of our rights to live the 
way we choose to live, and because 
of our faith in the rights and privi- 
If we are 


to enjoy the fruits of this titamic 


leges of the common man. 


struggle, we must have a nation of 
people the 


responsibilities which will go with 


capable of assuming 


Because of the 
democratic approach to this com- 


the freedom won. 


munity work people are being given 
a chance to learn to live and work 
and plan and play together, so learn- 
ing in the terms of group experience 
the working principles of functioning 
democracy. 





REHABILITATION 


Servicemen, Take Note! 


By Gordon S. Way 


THE CANADIAN PENSION ComM- 
mission renders decisions as to pen- 
sion entitlement on up to two thou- 
sand cases each month. In some 
months the number of these decisions 
which award a pension entitlement 
runs as high as seventy-five percent. 
Of these favourable decisions the 
majority are in the twenty percent 
or less disability class. In the case 
of a married man with two children 
the monthly payment for a twenty 
percent disability would be $25.60 
per month. a great many 
people ask, is a man expected to 
support a wife and two children 
on twenty-five dollars per month? 
The answer, of course, is that he 


How, 


is not, for many veterans, drawing 
100 per cent disability pensions, have 
demonstrated that they are capable 
of full employment and 100 per cent 
production when properly placed. 

The word “Pension” is perhaps 
a misnomer. 
term “Compensation”. 
The suffered by the 
veteran through his service, is as- 


The more accurate 
would be 
disability, 


sessed and he receives a compen- 
sating payment for the handicap that 
disability would cause him in the un- 
skilled labour market. 


The veteran with a twenty per- 
cent disability is, therefore, eighty 
percent fit even in the unskilled 
market. Because there is an in- 
creasing number of skilled rather 
than unskilled jobs available, the 
veteran is one hundred percent fit 
for a wide variety of occupations. 
This is being proven again and again 
by surveys of jobs by various em- 
ployers. If the veteran hasn’t the 
required skill, he can be trained. A 
pensioner’s right to training never 
ceases. 


WHILE THE WAR WAS IN ITS VERY 
early stages Canada started plan- 
ning for her veterans. Through the 
war years legislation has been built 
up until, to-day, we have the best 
overall programme in the world. 
Even so, the programme is not yet 
complete and is amended as con- 
ditions warrant and the public de- 
mands. 

An outstanding example of this 
is the recent amendment to the 
War Service Grants Act making 
gratuities a part of a deceased 
serviceman’s estate if it is not 





claimed under t 

clauses previously 

Act. In becoming 

viceman’s estate it 

and distributed b 

3ranch of the Department 
National Defence. 

The Estates Branch collects and 
distributes the service estate, con- 
sisting of any balance of service pay 
and allowances, cash on hand, per- 
sonal belongings, etc., to the people 
legally entitled to it either by virtue 
of the deceased’s will or in accord- 
ance with the intestacy laws of the 
province of domicile. 

This procedure saves persons the 
trouble and expense of having the 
will probated or, if none exists, 
having the estate administered when 
the estate might be too small to 
justify the expense. 


of 


* * * * 


OF THE ENTIRE REHABILITATION 
legislation, the general public un- 
doubtedly knows least about the 
treatment regulations. This is un- 
derstandable for they are sometimes 
confusing, even to experts. It would 
to attempt 


be impossible 
plain them here for there are, al- 


to ex- 
together, twelve different classes of 
treatment. 

This, again, is not a strictly ac- 
urate term for there is only one 
of treatment—the 
Canada’s It the 
lowances paid while the veteran is 
taking this that 


1 
CiaSs 


best—for 


veterans. is al- 


treatment vary. 


Thus when a veteran is receiving, 


11 


second-class. 

Treatment allowances vary from 
an allotment equal to the veteran’s 
pay plus allowances while con- 
tinuing treatment, to ten dollars per 
month “comfort and clothing al- 
lowances” authorized for veterans 
with meritorious service when they 
are receiving the free treatment al- 
lowed to such veterans whose 
comes are in the lower brackets. 


in- 


** * * 


AT THE END OF MARCH AN EVEN 
thousand ex-service men and women 
were taking educational training 
under that part of the rehabilitation 
legislation which authorized higher 
education for veterans. Of that 
number forty-one were taking post- 
graduate courses, the balance being 
undergraduates, with 593 in their 
first year. The 
courses are Arts and 


most popular 
Science and 
Engineering and more than half of 
the veteran-students are attending 
either McGill, Toronto or the Uni- 
versity of Brtitish Columbia. 

It is significant that only sixteen 
cases have been discontinued be- 
cause the 


adequate 


failed to make 
This 


allay the fears of many people that 


veterans 
progress. should 
veterans would be unable to settle 
down to heavy studies after their 
stirring adventures. 














































The People’s Library 


By Sister Francis Dolores 


The education 
through the medium of the library 
The advent of the 


free public library to America, as 


idea of informal 


is not a new one. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher pointed out 
almost twenty years ago in a con- 
vincing and voluminous =§ article, 
brought with it a new type of 
librarian making of the library “such 
a tool for furthering universal educa- 
tion as the world had never seen.” 
This 


brary and social-minded librarian— 


combination — free public li- 
promised to make learning accessible 
not only to the people who enjoy 
“feeling superior’, but also to the 
underprivileged who are capable of 
making use of such advantages. 
The possibilities of this educational 
increased rather than 


agency have 


diminished since then. Even since 
the beginning of this war, many have 
been the challenges hurled at libra- 
ries and librarians, reminding them 
of their enormous responsibilities 
and of the tasks confronting them 
in the educational field. Just as many 
have been the tributes of praise and 
commendation bestowed upon these 
“mute inglorious Miltons” who have 


stayed at their posts, continuing to 


bear aloft the torch of enlightenment 
in the face of apparent indifference, 
limited facilities, curtailed revenues, 
and anything but enticing remuner- 
ations. 

The People’s Library, in Reserve 
Mines, Nova Scotia, is an experi- 
ment in democracy. It is in fact the 
story of an experiment formulated 
and put to the test by a man wh 
has always believed in the people 
and who wanted to prove that his 
theories them 


concerning wert 


sound. It was new at the time—and 
in a sense it is still new, because, as 
the reader will see later on, there 
was no predecessor in this field of 
endeavor in Nova Scotia, and there 
still 
convinced concerning the immenst 


are some who remain un- 
possibilities of this democratic sys- 
tem of popular education. 

Reserve Mines is a mining district 
of about 3,000 inhabitants in whic! 
various nationalities are represented. 
The library here dates from 1935, 
the year after Reverend Dr. J. | 
Tompkins made his début among 
this particular group of miners and 
their families. Working with sucl 
“salt of the earth” was no new ex- 























perience for him. One of the foun- 
ders of what has come to be known 
as the Antigonish Movement, Dr. 
Tompkins had later pioneered the 
idea of adult education among the 
fishermen of Guysboro County and 
elsewhere. We are told that he pro- 
mulgated his doctrine of learning by 
means of books, pamphlets and news- 
paper articles carried on his person 
to be read aloud and “left behind” 
with groups here and there, when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself 
—which we believe was often. From 
such experience he had drawn the 
firm conclusion that the “ordinary” 
could and would read and 
understand worthwhile books if such 
were made available and intelligible 
to him by someone who understood 
the books—and the people. 


man 


So the People’s Library “‘evolved” ! 
I use the word advisedly. No one 
seems to have any vivid recollection 
of the initial sum on which it was 
started, or how the first book stock 
was procured. Dr. Tompkins often 
says: “We started on a shoe-string” 

and indeed he would seem to be 
right. 

Those were the lean years when 
miners were rarely employed on six 
full shifts a week—but they worked 
just the same. Groups used to come 
to the library—a modest one at the 
time —and_ read Co- 
operation, Money, Labor gradually 


Economics. 


took on a world of new meaning. 
They did not start to read all at 
once ; they were educated to it. Sit- 


ting around, the book would be 








passed from one to another, difficult 
passages read aloud and explained ; 
ideas exchanged, and finally books 
taken home. We are often asked: 
“How do you interest people in 
reading.” The answer is that we 
interest those who seem interested 
and the idea travels. Man is by 
nature a social being and hence influ- 
ences and is influenced by those with 
whom he comes in daily contact. 
This reading habit among our people 
was “contracted” in many cases; 
those who had discovered the library 
talked about it with their fellow- 
workers, often discussed and recom- 
mended some specific book—and the 
others soon found themselves on the 
“book trail.” It would appear that 
matters more “weighty” than coal 
have been and are discussed in the 
“pit”, judging by the typical example 
of the miner who appeared for the 
first time in the library and asked 
if he might borrow a book called 
“Windows on the World” about 
which his “buddy” had been telling 
him. That was a couple of years 
ago—he is still coming. Change the 
title of the book requested to “The 
Russian Enigma” or “Tailors’ Pro- 
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this experiment in a 
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gress” or some other current title, 
and numerous other more recent 
examples might be cited. 

One day, while the library was still 
in its infancy, a smart young man 
had an inspiration—why shouldn't 
they get some group study organized 
on the subject of Housing? The 
library had some material and could 
secure some more. A number of men 
joined him and their group interest 
and knowledge on the various details 
involved resulted in the realization 
of what might have been just another 
dream — the building of the first 
group of co-operative houses in Nova 
Scotia, now known as Tompkinsville. 
In the meantime, other co-operative 
projects had been started and were 
progressing in Reserve Mines. The 
co-operative store and credit union 
were already recognizing that educa- 
tion was a most necessary factor in 
the successful conduct of a people’s 
business by themselves and they saw 
in the library an answer to some of 
their problems. It the 


was com- 


where those who 
lost 


could nevertheless get help in setting 


munity centre 
could not recall school days 
foot on the rung of the educational 
ladder. In those days, the more easy- 
books the 
“Rich Man, Poor Man”, “Castaways 
of Plenty’, “Your Money’s Worth”, 
“100,000 Guinea Pigs’, “Labour on 
the March’, “The Lord Helps Those 

.’, “Masters of Their Own Des- 
tiny”, 


to-read went rounds — 


and others too numerous to 
mention. These co-operative institu- 
tions “adopted” our library and ever 


since have been supporting it finan- 
cially with generous appropriations 
from their semi-annual educational 
allotments. Hence it is that whilst 
we have never asked for a cent to- 
ward the maintenance of this Centre, 
yet we have always been able to cope 
with the seasonal demands for new 
books. 

With the outbreak of this present 
war, the opportunities for organized 
effort on the part of the men were 
greatly curtailed. It was suggested 
that the library should then sponsor 
some sort of organized program for 
the women, many of whom were al- 
ready active and interested patrons. 
Thus began our Fall and Winter 
Women’s Discussion Group meetings 
which have been in progress ever 
since. Each season some particularly 
pertinent topic has been selected and 
the subsequent weekly meetings 
made to centre around the discussion 
on this subject, with supplementary 
reading recommended and provided 
by the library for study at home. 
Outstanding among these were the 
months devoted to Nutrition and 
Consumer Buying just after the Con- 
sumer Information and Nutritional 
Services of Ottawa invited the wo- 
men of Canada to join its campaign 
Noteworthy, too, the program still 
being conducted this year in con- 
junction with the Citizens’ Forun 
heard Tuesday 


broadcasts every 


night. Our women meet the follow- 
ing 
library to discuss the broadcast of 


Wednesday evening in the 


the previous night and read over 








NEW LIBRARY 


the topical outline supplied for the 
following week. These discussions 
are carried on under leadership pro- 
the 


available 


vided by library which also 


makes any recommended 
supplementary readings. 

But organized group action is not 
the only function of our library. 
Being a free, public library, perhaps 
one of its chief purposes is to pro- 
books 


reading. 


vide for home and outside 
For this reason we try to 
maintain a fairly representative col- 
lection of books including Fiction 
the 
volumes of non-Fiction 

that of Fiction. At 
present we have over 5,000 volumes 
including the 


though strangely enough, 


number of 
far exceeds 
essential Reference 


tools such as the Encyclopedia 
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ROOM FOR CHILDREN 


Who's 


Dictionaries 


Britannica, various Whos, 


and the 
We also carry a number of 


Directories, 
like. 
worth-while periodicals and receive 
the daily New York Times. How- 
ever, if the idea of our Library as 
a centre of community education 
in the informal sense seems to be 
stressed in this article, it is because 
the people of Reserve Mines have 
gradually acquired a spirit of pride 
of ownership in this little institution 
—hbecause in a way, it is unique 
around this part of the country. To 
understand this, it might be well to 
consider that on the whole Canada 
has not too enviable a record as far 
As 
Jateson points out, “Statis- 
the 


as library service is concerned. 
Nora 
Canadian 


tics published by 


— 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1938 show that while 92% of the 
city dwellers of Canada have public 
library service, only 42% of the 
peoples living in towns and villages 
and only 5% living in rural districts 
have this service, although nearly 
half the population of Canada comes 
under this category”. Even in 
Ontario, the wealthiest of Canada’s 
provinces, where the standard of 
library service is highest, the rural 
areas are not well served. In Nova 
Scotia, it is safe to say that there has 
been no public library tradition at 
all. Perhaps this is not the place 
to quote any too revealing statistics 
on libraries and book circulation in 
Nova Scotia, but a glance at the 
Biennial Survey of LIBRARIES 
IN CANADA, 1940-1942 would 
prove that as far as our province ts 
concerned, the people of Reserve 
Mines are rather justified in feeling 
a sense of pride in their modest 
Nevertheless the idea 
It is 
still to be debated, though, whether 


establishment. 


° sé 


is “taking” in this province. 
any large and somewhat impersonal 
ever give to 
farmers, fishermen, miners and the 


library set-up will 
like the amount of personal super- 
vision and individual inspiration that 
might be received from a well-trained 
librarian in a 


and _ social-minded 


library adapted to the particular 
needs of the community it is intended 
to serve. And it is a point to be 
remembered that the personal con- 
tacts, mutual confidence and respect 


and exchange of ideas between li- 
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brarian and patrons constitute no 
small part of the secret of success in 
any library that hopes to act as a 
vitalizing factor in community or- 
ganization. 

As for the librarian, the social- 
mindedness is not necessarily a 
part of the library school training. 
It is acquired in the give-and-take of 
the informal educational process. 
Each side has something to con- 
tribute, and there is not much danger 
of remaining impervious to the 
opportunities offered after making 
one’s acquaintance with work of 
this kind. One recovers from the 
“shock” of finding a coal miner en- 
joying Mortimer Adler, just in 
time to answer a rather rare request 
for the Koran or the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. In the 
a few of the more practical are 


meantime, 


discussing the relative merits of a 


number of books on Greenhouses, 
whilst a man from Tompkinsville is 
looking for the formula which the 
United States Government uses for 
“white-washing” their lighthouses. 
He wants to give his home another 
“coat” and someone said that this 
formula was to be procured at the 
library. A new-comer has come 
in and is standing by rather abashed. 
Finally he ventures to ask if he may 
have a “murder story’. Yes, the 
library has a few— but the next 
week he take 


“Elements of Electricity’’. 


home 
Some- 


number oi 


decides to 


one remarks that the 


Gardening and 


Farming have certainly increased 


books on Food 
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Part-Time 
Farmers’ Association was organized 
back in 1942. One is just about 
to question some children on their 
presence in the library in the even- 
ing (since periods each afternoon 
are reserved exclusively for school 


since the Reserve 


pupils), when one of them, sensing 
a coming “storm”, breaks in with: 
“Daddy is returning his book and 


ae 


wants this one’, (passes a slip of 
paper)”, “TVA—Democracy on 
the March”, by Lillienthal—‘and 
Mother wants another book like the 
one she had last week and a Cook 
Book 
courage, she adds: “May I renew 
When 


the session is Over, One experiences 


too, please’—Then, taking 


mine this evening, please ?”’ 


a feeling of accomplishment—some- 
times of elation. 

Though this is the story of adult 
education, it would not be complete 
without touching upon our work 
with the children. We realize now 
that previous to this demonstration 
our adults were handicapped not 
only by a deficiency in formal edu- 
cation, but also by the complete lack 
of anything even vaguely deserving 
With 
this in mind, we are endeavoring to 
to introduce the present generation 


the name of library service. 


to books and supplementary reading 
in their earliest years—so that by the 
time their formal education is at an 
end, they will be in a better position 
than their parents were to continue 


learning through this informal 
medium. Since the establishment 
of the People’s Library, school 








children have always been accommo- 
dated and books suitable for the 
various grade levels have claimed an 
appreciable part of our annual bud- 
get. For the past number of years 
too the library has organized and 
conducted discussion and library 
clubs for both grammer and high 
school. These group meetings, 
whether centred around World 
Affairs, or with younger members 
merely for the purpose of informal 
book reviews and story hours, have 
succeeded in making our children 
articulate and have certainly stimu- 
lated interest in outside reading and 
Because the 
original library room had become 


reference materials. 
accommodate 
the ever-increasing juvenile mem- 
bership, we opened this year a large, 
attractive children’s 


quite inadequate to 


room—well 
lighted and well furnished—where 
the pupils of both our schools may 
not only obtain books but browse and 
read in comfort. It was an ex- 
perience worth recording on the day 
of our opening, to observe the 
obvious pride and sense of personal 
achievement even the more grown- 
up boys and girls manifested. 

We are on the eve of Victory— 
let us hope that in the new world 
toward which we are all looking 
there will be more adequate pro- 
of books libraries for 
The will need 


perspective and balance, inspiration 


vision and 


everyone. world 

Books will con- 
tribute to the cause of peace as they 
did to the fight for freedom. 


and refreshment. 





people. It’s new 


A The idea is to go into a small 
community and work with the 
in Canada ! 


Canadian Work Camps 


By Marion B. Stewart 


THE earliest modern Work Camps 
were held in devastated areas in 
Belgium and France immediately 
after 1918, under the leadership of 
M. Ceresole. Students of many 
nationalities took part and there was 
frank international 
issues and aims. Men only attended. 
In England, Jack Hoyland gathered 
students together for their summer 
vacations and they worked in the 
distressed areas of England and 
Wales. 

Canadian Work Camps began in 
1941 in Muskoka, Ontario, directed 
by Rev. Beverly Oaten, Chairman of 
the Canadian Work Camp Com- 


discussion of 


mittee. They are for a two-weeks 
period, and attract chiefly young 
people with Church experience 
amongst office workers, teachers, 
divinity students and so on. Fol- 
lowing 1941, projects were con- 


ducted in Ontario at Portage, Mil- 
berta, Hamilton, Timagami, Ut- 
terson; and at Taber, Alberta. Last 
summer the Work Camp at Uht- 
hoff in Simcoe County (about nine 
miles north of Orillia, Ontario) took 
place from July 29th to August 12th, 
and thad the largest attendance to 


date. The previous autumn, the 
general store, parsonage and com- 
munity hall had been destroyed by 
fire. The work project was helping 
to rebuild the community hall, in 
co-operation with several men from 
the area. The foundation, floor and 
framework for the walls were 
erected before the Camp opened. 
During the two weeks, outside walls 
were boarded and finished with red 
insul-brick siding; rafters and roof 
built complete with asphalt shing- 
ling; some inside work done, e.g. 
window and door frames and eaves 
received a basic coat of paint. A bit 
of cement work was done at the rear 
of the building, scrap lumber piled 
at the back and ground levelled 
around the premises. 

The Campers were billeted in vari- 
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ous farm houses ; all meals, however, 
were held in a farm kitchen near the 
building project, and all took part 
in the chores connected with pre- 
paring meals and keeping the place 
in order. Each morning, a period 
of corporate worship was observed 
after the Quaker pattern. This 
began by different Campers reading 
aloud and everybody being encour- 
aged to contribute his or her ideas. 
A fine feeling of fellowship de- 
veloped, and it was surprising how 
a group of people—many of whom 
had never met before—found them- 
selves overcoming difficulties and 
working eight hours daily with en- 
joyment. A _ vacation school was 
held with about twenty-five children 
attending. Also, study in four fields 
conducted—health, education, 
the Federation of Agriculture and 
the church. 


was 


Seven discussion meet- 
ings were held attended by Work 
Campers and the people of the dis- 
trict. Finally, a community party 
was held in the “new” community 
hall, with over a hundred people 
in attendance. 

This year, a Work Camp will take 
place at Lake St. Peter, about 
miles from Bancroft, On- 
tario, from July 14th to 28 inclusive. 
The project is to assist in the con- 
struction of a community church. 
\lso, a pioneer venture in Canada 
is to be undertaken: Students- 
in-Industry—at Welland, Ontario, 
from June 4th to August 25th, which 
will seek to combine the Work 
Camp philosophy with the field of 


twenty 





BUILDING THE HALL 


This will differ from the 
usual procedure of Work Campers 
giving voluntary services and pay- 
ing their expenses, as the 
students will receive wages for their 
work in the various industries in the 
community. Registration for this 
project is now closed, as sufficient 
numbers of enthusiastic university 
students across Canada have signed 
up. 

The Chinese call Christianity the 
“talk-talk” The Work 
Camp philosophy seeks to overcome 
this, by a 
worship, 


industry. 


own 


religion. 
combination of work, 
co-operative 
living, in which people get to know 
the community. 


study and 


>» How can a community centre 
be started in a small town? Will 
it work? Here’s the right answer. 


Community Centre at Sangudo 


By R. A. Morton 


Tuis is the story of a rural village 
community beginning to assess its 
human resources and make use of 
them. The seeds which have borne 
fruit in present activity were sown 
at various times over the past ten 
years. The Youth Training project 
at the beginning of the war exerted 
its influence and the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Al- 
berta, through its School of Com- 
munity Life held for two summers 
in the village, helped to make the 
community conscious of its own 
potentialities. The actual preparation 
for the Community Centre organiza- 
tion, however, was done by the 
Home and School Association. 
Sangudo is a village on a branch 
line of the C.N.R., 70 miles north- 
west of Edmonton, Alberta. It is the 
centre of a better than average mixed 
farming district. Its population of a 
little more than two hundred is made 
up, for the most part, of business 
people and their families. Sangudo 
has a bank, a hotel, a café, a garage, 
two general merchants, the district 
newspaper, farm machinery dealers, 
seed and grain dealers and a cream- 


ery. These businesses serve about 


1,000 people in an area roughly 200 
square miles. Besides its three 
churches, four school rooms and one 
hall (owned by a company), San- 
gudo has an active Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Masonic Lodge, the Canadi- 
an Legion, and the Home and School 
Association. 

This is the setting, then, into 
which the Community Centre idea 
was introduced. 

The plan was first discussed rather 
thoroughly at a special meeting of 
the Home and School Association, 
which took the form of a Mock Par- 
liament. The “government” had pre- 
pared a “bill” which recommended 
the establishment of a Community 
Centre in Sangudo, and the whole 
proposal, with usual parliamentary 
debate and repartee, was put through 
After the 
government had emerged victorious 
a motion was passed to take the 
initial steps in such an organization. 
A provisional committee was there- 
upon appointed. 


its successive stages. 


As this article is intended to be 
of some 
munities 


assistance to other com- 
contemplating a similar 


form of organization, the work of 
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this committee should be explained 
rather carefully. The committee 
knew of no precedent for the type 
of organization contemplated and so 
the constitution was drawn up with 
local conditions in mind and the dis- 
cussion of the “parliament” as a 
guide. The following principles were 
agreed upon by the provisional com- 
mittee : 

1. In such a small commuhity a 
federation of existing organizations 
seemed impractical and so it was 
decided that the organization would 
be community wide, the only specifi- 
cation of membership being a nomin- 
al fee of a dollar. 

2. The organization should be 
as flexible and as decentralized as 
possible. As many people in the 
community as possible should share 
responsibility. Each activity, there- 
fore, would have its committee ap- 
pointed by the Centre executive or 
democratically elected by those inter- 
The 
executive chosen by the entire mem- 


ested in the specific activity. 


bership would act as a unifying and 
co-ordinating core. In practice over 
the past year this has worked very 
well. Over twenty people are now 
sharing responsibility in community 
Centre affairs. 

3. The Centre executive should 
appoint an official to act as organizer 
f the various activities and to exer- 
cise general supervision over them. 
In practice this organizer is a mem- 
ber of the executive, but he need not 
} 


he. Provision is made for an 


honorarium for this official at the 








discretion of the executive. 

4. It was thought essential to the 
success of the project that one or 
two activities be launched as soon as 
possible and then, as needs presented 
themselves, other activities could be 
promoted. 

5. One of the first essential steps 
was to make a preliminary survey in 
order to secure data on the human 
resources as well as the cultural 
needs of the community. 

6. The Centre Executive must take 
as one of its major goals that of 
constructing a small but adequate 
Community Centre building for the 
district. 

Armed with its constitution and 
basic principles, the provisional com- 
mittee called the first general meeting 
of the Sangudo Community Centre 
organization in May, 1944. After 
making several changes in the consti- 
tution, the document was adopted 
and an executive of seven chosen. 
It represents a cross section of the 
community for on it you will find 
an auctioneer, the bank accountant, 
a hardware dealer, a housewife, a 
farmer’s school 
teachers. The membership began 
with sixty, but the benefits of partici- 


wife, and two 
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DISPLAY OF WORK 


pation in the activities of the Centre 
have been extended to three or four 
times that number. 

The first project of the Centre was 
actually begun before the organiza- 
tion meeting in May. Motion pic- 
tures were shown only spasmodically 
in the village before the summer of 
1944. One of the real entertainment 
of the was regular 
showings of good programs. After a 
great deal of correspondence and not 
a little red tape, a 16 mm. machine 
was located and, through the good 
offices of the Chamber of Commerce, 


needs district 


$700 was raised in two days by loan 
subscription to pay for it. A business 
management committee was ap- 
pointed by the Centre and a contract 
was made with a company supplying 
16 A film 
selection committee was in charge of 


the booking of 


feature mm. films. 


the best pictures 
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available, and regular week-end pro- 
When 


the loan is repaid, all profits from 


grams were begun in July. 


this enterprise will go towards com- 
munity improvement. Already more 
than $200 has been repaid. 
Another project initiated early in 
June was the establishment of a 
small library. 
second floor of the Legion Building 
were rented and converted into an 
office and library. 
hundred books were 


Two rooms on the 


Four or five 
selected from 
the great number donated, and since 
then a number of new books have 
taken their places beside the others 
on the shelves. 
In line with the recommendations 
the 


mimeographed 


of provisional committee, a 


questionnaire was 
prepared and distributed in the com- 
munity. When these were returned 


and the findings tabulated, the or- 











ganizing secretary could determine: 

1. Which activities in many di- 
verse fields, including sports and 
educational and cultural activities, 
would be most popular with the 
people ; 

2. What sports equipment was 
already available in the district ; 

3. What volunteer help could be 
expected for sport supervision, as- 
sistance at socials and dances, etc. 

Here is a tabulation of the activi- 
ties of the Community Centre: 

Moving Pictures: Management 
committee and selection committee 
are both appointed by Centre execu- 
tive. Ticket seller, doorkeeper, 
ushers, and operators are all volun- 
teers. 

Library: The executive appointed 
this committee with power to add. 

Book Club: In connection with 
the library, this club is administered 
by an executive elected by its mem- 
bership. This group of twenty selects 
and pays for twenty books which are 
circulated among the membership. 
These books then become the proper- 
ty of the library. 

Adult Education Committee: Ap- 
pointed by the Home and School As- 
sociation at the request of the Centre 
executive, this group has sponsored 
the following activities: Art Club, 
Hobby Fair, Dramatics Club, Girls’ 
Choir, Tennis Club, Skating Rink 
Association, Young People’s Associ- 
ation. 

Plans for the future include the 
integration of all children’s, boys’ 
and girls’ work in the village under 
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the Centre. This work is now being 
carried on to a limited extent by one 
of the churches but the minister has 
asked that the programs be put on 
a broader basis. 

Finance has not been a problem to 
date. Revenue is obtained partly 
from 25 per cent of the moving pic- 
ture net proceeds, the other 75 per 
cent going toward paying the debt. 
Dances are held regularly and there 
have been a number of revenue- 
producing special events such as the 
ice carnival. Membership fees in the 
Centre organization and in some of 
the activity clubs provide a sure 
source of funds. The Skating Rink 
received financial support from the 
Village Council, and the Hobby Fair 
and Art Club have received assist- 
ance from the Divisional 
Board. 

The Centre’s success is best mani- 
fested by the organization of similar 
Centres in neighboring villages, and 
the Sangudo executive is giving what 
help it can to this expanding move- 
ment. 


School 


3ut there is one more development 
which must be touched upon. A 
Citizens’ Committee made up of 
representatives from the Village 
Council, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Home and School Association, 
and the Community Centre, has been 
formed. Under the chairmanship of 
the mayor, the committee will draft 
plans for community improvement 
over a period of three or four years. 
This is another step forward for a 
community which has seen its possi- 
bilities and aims to develop them. 





PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


The Plain Man’s Guide to 
Full Employment 


I¥ THERE is one need recognized by 
more Canadians than any other, it is 
the need to have a socially useful job 
after the war for every person who 
to achieve 
higher and steadier living standards 
for all. 


will want one, and so 
This is what we mean by 
Full Employment. 

How many Canadians will want 
jobs after the war? At present we 
have about five million people gain- 
fully occupied, including those in the 
armed forces. Some of our present 
workers and fighters will go back to 
training, some will want to retire, 
some of the women to devote their 
main efforts to raising their families. 
Allowing for those who will not want 
jobs after the war, we shall need to 
have about four and two-thirds mil- 
lion jobs then. 

How much will these 4 and 2/3 
million Canadians be able to pro- 
duce? Judging from what they and 
their temporary co-workers are pro- 


s 


about $11% 


ducing now ( billions ) 
~—but allowing for less overtime for 
some workers after the war — they 
should then produce at a rate of 
about $10 billions a year. Our prob- 


lem will be to make sure there will 
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be buyers for that amount of goods 
and services. 

In 1938, we produced and found 
buyers for just under $5 billions 
worth of goods and services. If we 
are to keep four and two-thirds mil- 
lion Canadians busy after the war by 
producing some $10 billions’ worth 
of goods and services each year, does 
that mean we need twice the demand 
1938? Not quite, for 
prices have risen in the intervening 


we found in 


seven years; but it does mean that 
we shall have to find at least one and 

the demand for our 
services that 


a half times 


goods and we had 


before the war. 
THE DOUBLE PROBLEM OF DEMAND 

Why will it be a problem to find 
buyers for this quantity of goods 
and services? We know we can pro- 
duce this much—we are producing 
more than that now. 
(1) Too Much Money 

If all the money people got from 
making goods was promptly spent 
to buy other goods and services there 
would be no continuing problem of 
insufficient demand. 

But people do not promptly spend 
all the money they receive from the 





production and sale of goods and 


services. They save some of it. In 
prosperous times about a fifth of the 
national income is saved, that is, not 
spent currently for “consumer 
goods,” or things of direct use. 

Of course some of these savings 
are spent fairly promptly either by 
their owners or by borrowers, for re- 
placements or expansion, and so on. 
ut there is not necessarily any bal- 
ance maintained between the amount 
saved by people and firms out of a 
national income and_ the 
amount spent, out of these savings, 
on renewal or extension of ma- 


given 


chinery, plant, railway equipment, 
and all the other “producer goods.” 

If savings, i.e. money earned but 
not spent on consumer goods and 
services, accumulate faster than they 
are spent on producer goods, then 
money is taken out of the stream of 
income-and-demand faster than it 
goes in. Total demand falls, and so 
does employment. So, to keep up 
full employment, we have to keep 
up a demand for producer goods 
great enough to absorb the savings 
accumulated. by the fully employed ; 
or we have to induce the fully em- 
ployed to spend more on consumer 
goods, and so accumulate less savings 
than they have been in the habit of 
doing, or both. 
(2) Export and Import 

There is another problem. While 
full employment in Canada will re- 
sult in heavy importing, it will not 
of itself ensure a high rate of demand 
for Canadian products abroad. To 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT is 
privileged to present this de- 
tailed examination of the prob- 
lem of full employment in 
Canada. It is the result of 
many months of study, research 
and discussion carried on by 
the Ottawa Parliamentary 
Study Society. 


Known as O.P.S.S., this 
society was formed for the 
discussion and analysis of out- 
standing issues which are, or 
will be, before Parliament. It 
is made up of people now 
working in Ottawa, drawn from 
all over the country, who are 
deeply concerned about many 
present and post-war problems. 


This feature is designed to 
assist study-groups who are 
tackling the problem of full 
employment. As far as we 
know, it is one of the most 
thorough documents on the 
subject yet presented by a non- 
official body. It is most timely, 
not only because of widespread 
concern among Canadians 
about jobs for all, but also be- 
cause an official Canadian 
White Paper on Full Employ- 
ment has recently been tabled 
in the House of Commons by 
the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Reconstruction. 


THE EDITOR. 











keep Canadians busy continuously 
we must the demand 
Canadian work. We have to be sure 
that others are able to buy at least 
as much value in Canadian goods as 
we shall be buying from others when 
we are fully employed. This is why 
your job and mine depend on a high 
level of international trade — and 
international good-will. 


sustain for 





POSTWAR DEMAND FOR CANADA 


We want to have 4 and 2/3 mil- 
lion Canadians at work. Suppose 
they are working in the first year 
after the war. We estimated that 
they could produce at the rate of 
$10 billions a year. What would be 
their own normal rate of demand for 
their goods and services, judging by 
pre-war spending habits? The indi- 
cations are that private and govern- 
mental demands for goods and ser- 
vices would then flow at about these 
annual rates: 

(a) Consumer Goods and Ser- 
vices—4/5 of gross output, 
since the other 1/5 is normally 
saved 
Producer Goods and Services 
— bought out of savings — 
based on the best years before 
1929, with due regard for 
known differences : 





So, if we rely only on “normal” 
demands as we knew them before 
the war, we are likely to find demand 
running from the outset some $700,- 
000,000 a year short of our capacity 
to produce. 

This would mean unemployment, 
leading into more unemployment. 
The spiral is all too familiar. We 
must somehow devise means to bols- 
ter the effective demand for Canadi- 
an output by about seven hundred 
million dollars a year. How shall 
we do it? 


CANADA'S PLACE 
IN WORLD PRODUCTION 
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WAYS OUT 

To begin with, we must put aside 
any idea of cutting down on imports. 
We all know well enough that as 
soon as one nation starts that sort 
of thing, so do the others. 
their imports would have been our 
exports. Exporting provides a lot of 
Canadians with jobs. Besides, most 
things brought into Canada—raw 
materials and semi-finished products 





Some of 


—are brought here because they are 
necessary to keep Canadian produc- 
tion going. Most important, our 
willingness to help war-weakened 
peoples back to their feet will be 





measured by them—quite justifiably 

-in terms of our preparedness to 
trade with them ; the United Nations 
need mutual aid to wage the peace. 

What ways are there, then, to 
increase demand for our goods and 
services? Concerted thrusts on four 
main fronts can bring us within 
range of large areas of effective de- 
mand; four ways are open towards 
the abundance of which we are now 
capable: greater consumption; the 
creation of new productive facilities ; 
larger exports; creation of new pub- 
lic facilities. 

These are the four frontiers of full 
employment. We shall have to push 
on all these fronts to keep the annual 
demand for Canadian goods and ser- 
vices up to the ten billion dollar rate 

-that is, to keep Canadians fully 
employed. This is a big job, but we 
have been doing an even bigger job 
these last five years. 

It will take every kind of induce- 
ment to greater consumption, invest- 
ment and export that our collective 
ingenuity can devise. Our collective 
ingenuity in matters of this kind is 
voiced largely through Parliament. 
The mobilization of skills and ma- 
terials, and of the will to defeat the 
evil of fascism, did not happen auto- 
matically; nor would it have been 
possible at all except by bold plan- 
ning and co-ordinated effort. It is 
equally obvious that private effort 
alone cannot be relied upon to keep 
The 
government of the day, in coopera- 


full employment among us. 


ation with many public and private 


groups, must assume the responsi- 
bility. 

Every party recognizes this. Every 
person who steps upon a political 
platform this year is obliged, whether 
he likes it or not, to pay his tribute 
to full employment. But the common 
man in 1945 is not concerned to 
count which party in 1945 utters 
more honeyed words, or more acid 
He wants to know which 
party is more likely to give a lead 
in maintaining full employment. 

His first concern is with positive 
realistic proposals. What specific 
proposals are available to increase 
consumption, to encourage invest- 
ment, to expand exports, and to pro- 
vide things of real and lasting value 
to us all. Parliament has already 
passed some such measures (usually 
with the support of several or all 
the major parties). Let us see what 
could be done, and what has been 
done. 


ones. 


1. Towards Greater Consumption 
Moves in this direction not only 
increase jobs but also raise our 
living-standards. Examination of 
recent nutrition surveys or of recent 
how 
many children are kept from school 
by want of warm clothing, are quite 


questionnaires which show 


effective antidotes for complacency 
about our position. The first salient 
on this front is to gain higher wage 
levels, where productivity warrants 
them. Minimum wage legislation, 
and 
equalization of industrial develop- 


collective bargaining codes, 





ment between regions are all neces- 
Vocational education is 
portant because it raises productivity. 
Regional 


sary. im- 
income, 
through Dominion grants, and the 
decentralization of economic policy- 
making are needed. “The present 
distribution of public finance powers 
both sabotages any effective action 
to increase the national income and 
actually depresses that income,” says 
the Rowell-Sirois Report. During 
the war we have avoided this diffi- 


transfers’ of 


culty by reason of the special powers 
our Constitution allows the federal 
govermment to have during war-time. 
But we can only escape this difficulty 
after the war if the projected Do- 
minion-Provincial conference is suc- 
cessful. 

There are many possibilities to 
be discussed in that conference which 
will take us towards higher living 
standards. Among them is one im- 
portant social security proposal. We 
already have unemployment insur- 
ance. The Family Allowance Act is 
passed and ready to go into operation 

Health Insurance 
Dominion-Provincial 
agreement. these 
security measures affect consump- 
tion? In the first place the payments 
go largely to people who will spend 
them promptly on consumer goods, 
whereas they come largely from the 
incomes of people and corporations 
who would otherwise have saved 
more. There is a less obvious effect 
too: a lot of people limit their con- 


in July. But 
depends on 


How do social 


sumption to provide against a rainy 


day which experience warns them is 
coming. The protection afforded by 
social measures makes 
some of this saving unnecessary. 

Floor prices have a place in raising 
consumer demand. Just as humming 
factories spell steady demand for 
food and fibre, so stable prices for 
primary products are the best assur- 
ance of steady demand by farmers 
and fishermen for manufactured 
goods. We have on our books the 
Agricultural and Fisheries Prices 
Support Acts. And we are all mem- 
bers of one body. It is now clear that 
stability in the production and mar- 
keting of primary products is an 
international obligation as well. On 
this point Canada speaks at inter- 
national gatherings as a nation that 
is aware. 


insurance 


As interim measures in a full em- 
ployment program, the Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation benefits, and_ public 
guarantees on private loans for the 
purchase of household effects and 
the like, should be noted. We have 
begun an advance on the consump- 
tion front. It would be rash to sug- 
gest that we should slow down now. 
2. Towards the Creation of New 

Productive Facilities 

Small businesses are often unable 
to raise money for expansion. There 
was until last year little machinery 
in existence to make small or medi- 
um amounts simply and cheaply ob- 
tainable. Yet expansion of small 
businesses, particularly in the next 
few years, can play an important 
part in creating satisfying jobs. The 





new Industrial Development Bank, 
set up by Act of Parliament, is 
meant to fill this need. 

Farm income is frequently re- 
stricted by the inability to obtain 
from current income or ordinary 
banking arrangements the funds re- 
quired for more efficient methods of 
cultivation. The Farm Improvement 
Loan and Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Acts go some way to meet this 
need. 

For people of all but the upper 
income levels, ownership of a house 
is impossible without special credit 
facilities. Part I of the new Housing 
Act goes a little way here, though 
it is doubtful if it will help those at 
the lower income levels. The Act 
also encourages insurance companies 
and others to invest in rental hous- 
ing, providing they wish to accept a 
limit on their profits in return for a 
government guarantee against heavy 
losses, 

The measures for the re-establish- 
ment of veterans provide assistance 
in all three of the above types of 
investment: small businesses and 


professional practices, the building 
of houses, and the acquisition or 
improvement of farms. 


Towards Larger Exports 


For the first few years after the 
war many countries will need our 
But some will not be able 
to pay for them, for they will be 
unable to produce a surplus for ex- 
port anything like as valuable as the 
goods they will need to restore their 


goods. 


economies. Once restored, they will 
be good customers. We can no more 
afford to delay their march to full 
employment than we could afford to 
weaken their resistance to fascism. 
Our safety stands or falls with their 
fortunes more obviously than it ever 
did. Lend-Lease, UNRRA, Mutual 
Aid are strands of one fabric, and 
our part in them expresses very 
clearly our international function. 
Our foreign policy is inseparable 
from our full employment policy. 
We cannot press too vigorously for 
international good-will, even at the 
price of a morsel of “autonomy.” 
We had “autonomy” from 1929 to 
1939. 

Not all the hazards to exporting 
arise from the weakened economic 
position of other nations. In addition 
to guaranteeing the loans made to 
foreign governments and groups so 
that they can buy Canadian goods, 
the Export Credit Insurance Act 
provides a system of insurance 
whereby Canadian exporters can 
pool their risks if they are too uncer- 
tain to be borne privately. Every 
ton exported represents many hours 
of Canadian work in demand. 

Aside from exports to countries 
where relatively advanced economies 
have suffered for a time in the war, 
we have also to think of aid to those 
peoples who have never had a very 
high degree of economic develop- 
ment. In the same way that national 
full employment is made more diffi- 
cult by uneven efficiency in different 





regions, so is world full employment 
in danger so long as the coolie, the 
starving peasant, and all the other 
symptoms of economic imperialism 


remain. Private groups cannot afford 
to wait until higher living standards 
in these backward regions create 
bigger consumer demands; as re- 
sponsible and United Nations, we 
cannot afford to let “nature take its 
course.” 
4. Towards the Creation of Needed 

Public Facilities 

Some advance has been reported 
above on three fronts: consumption, 
private investment, and exports. The 
fourth front has yet to be really 
opened—as far as the Parliament at 
Ottawa is concerned. Every part of 
Canada needs schools, clinics, com- 
and __ electrification, 
natural resources conservation, 
recreational facilities. All of these 
will be undertaken by public authori- 
ties because private groups cannot 
fill our needs. They will make em- 
ployment both in their creation and 
in their use. It will be the task of 
governments to decide when and 
where these projects are most 
needed, which projects can be effi- 
ciently built and used. Most of all, 
some public agency — probably the 
Department of Reconstruction in co- 
operation with the provincial govern- 
ments—will have to act as maestro, 
accelerating or retarding the flow of 
building demands as social conditions 
and the flexible economy require. 
The government which accepts re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 


munications 
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full employment, whether it says so 
or not, is taking on the regulation of 
the nation’s spending, inasmuch as 
that is essential to full employment. 
The modern Minister of Finance 
must budget not only taxes against 
government expenditure, but in 
the whole nation’s 
income and demands. A Canadian 
government to succeed in this will 


broader terms, 


need the good-will of other public 
authorities, as well as of private 
business, labor, and other group 
interests. 

It should also be said that funds 
spent on research to devise more 
efficient processes and products are 
funds spent to increase productivity 
and demand. Canadians are liable to 
overlook the contribution made by 
good design to full employment, as is 
plain from the steady flow of highly 
trained Canadian technicians to other 
countries offering greater rewards. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The voter is looking for vision 
and resolution among the leaders of 
each party. The party that lacks 
those qualities loses his confidence. 
He and his family have a lively 
interest in steady jobs, adequate 
income, rising living standards, and 
social and international security. He 
is proud of Canada at war; he wants 
to be confident in Canada at peace. 
He sees what full employment will 
mean for Canadian unity and what 
it will do for the exploited. He wants 
a party in power that has positive 
and feasible proposals for full em- 
ployment ready—NOW! 





Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


For the past few weeks, report sheets from Citizens’ Forums all across 
Canada have been pouring into the National Office. We are reading these 
with great enthusiasm, noting with interest the pattern of thinking which 
emerges from them. They are paper results of the winter’s discussion, 
but they indicate real results. A summary of Forum opinion on the subjects 
we have discussed since last January will result from this examination of the 
findings. Very soon the analysis will go out to all the Forum groups and 
to the government departments and officials most definitely concerned. 

The problems we have attacked in these months cover a wide range. 
But they have this in common—they are all of immediate and crucial im- 
portance to Canadians at this very moment. In the series JOBS FOR 
SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS, we considered our prospects for employ- 
ment for economic security, for national prosperity in the postwar world. 
In CAN WE BUILD A LASTING PEACE?, we faced the question of 
Canada’s attitude to world organization, her responsibility as a mature 
nation, and her immense stake in preserving a stable world. In THE 
CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT, we discussed our democratic 
institutions and the function of the individual in operating the machinery 
which carries out the will of the people. None of these questions is remote 
or theoretical. All of them have the most direct bearing on the future of 
nearly twelve million Canadians. 

The reports make exciting reading. They show clearly that people 
realize the urgency of the issues of the time, are doing serious thinking 
about them and taking definite action. Because they demonstrate so 
plainly the value of the discussion group in helping us to think our problems 
through, come to reasoned conclusions and take positive steps towards 
our goals, it seems vitally important that there should be more groups and 
more reports. The more Forums we have reporting the more nearly we 
will arrive at something like a cross-section of Canadian opinion. If the 
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groups represent all sorts of communities, across the country, they will give 
an expression to the viewpoints and attitudes of the various regions, of 
Canadians with widely different backgrounds. Finally we can achieve a 


composite picture of the thought of the nation. And, by the way, report 


the reasons behind your decisions. Don’t just answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 

Next year, we hope that Citizens’ Forum will enter new territory, and, 
too, that many more groups will) develop in places where it is already 
making headway. The conference of Citizens’ Forum in Winnipeg at 
the end of May will formulate plans and pool ideas for extending Forum 
activity much more widely. But organization isn’t everything. Individual 
Forum members can pass the word along, spread the idea among their 
friends, neighbours, or fellow-workers. 

But many existing groups, organized and apparently meeting regularly, 
report only spasmodically. Some send in no reports at all. This means that 
groups listen to broadcasts, read study bulletins and discuss, but shirk the 
discipline of formulating their views, and putting their findings down in 
black and white. It means that the thinking of the groups doesn’t crystallize 
into conclusions. Also, the neglect to report blocks the two-way com- 
munication. These groups don’t share with others either their opinions or 
their community plans. They contribute nothing to the concrete results 
of Forum activity. The reports are important. Even if the business oi 
reaching a common ground and putting the mind of the group on paper is 
difficult to do each week, it is worthwhile. 

Very interesting and illuminating answers have come in from the series 
of questions on HOW GOOD IS YOUR FORUM. Most stimulating 
and encouraging were the Forums’ own estimates of what they have got out 
of group participation. Almost all recorded the development of the indivi- 
dual as a responsible member of his community, and of his country. Many 
mentioned a clearer realization of Canadian problems and an increased 
knowledge of them. Best of all, this wider understanding led to a more 
aggressive citizenship, to a more active role in community projects. Forums 
also felt a growing consciousness of Canada as a nation, an increased 
desire to resolve difficulties and further Canadian unity. Through their 
own words, we learn that Forums had a good time and a profitable time. 


Let’s have more Forums and more consistent reporting next season. 
Yours sincerely, 
IsABEL WILSON, 
Publications Secretary. 
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p Winnipeg citizens have found 
radio and films, used in relation 
to each other, a powerful weapon 
in the arsenal of new education. 


Winnipeg Explores Films 


By Isabel Wilson 


We are only beginning to realize 
the immense possibilities of the film 
as a means of making us vividly 
aware of our world and of its pro- 
blems. We have just started to 
explore its many uses, to experi- 
ment with it as a force in our demo- 
cratic life. 

The Winnipeg Public Library has 
heen carrying on some interesting 
experiments in the use of the film 
to promote active, virile citizen- 


ship. Their experience is valuable. 


Their plan could be adapted and fol- 


lowed in many centres across 
The Assistant Librarian, 
the regional agent of the National 
film Board, and the Film Librarian 


| the University of Manitoba de- 


Canada. 


cided to pool their resources in a 
community project. They chose the 
Public Library as the scene for their 
ictivity. the stock of the 
ilm Library, they selected films 


From 


which delineated topics of current 
importance and were possibly pro- 
vocative of conflicting opinion. 
Then they invited leaders of local 
study groups and similar organi- 
zations to come and participate in 


discussion arising from the showing 


of these films. They had on display 
books and pamphlets relating to the 
topics of the evening, and librarians 
on hand to urge their value for an 
increased understanding of the 
issues. 

From the first, the idea caught on. 
A large and representative audience 
turned out to see the films and after- 
wards ceased to be merely an audi- 
ence and joined, with spirit, in a free 
discussion. 

Then the Citizens’ 


launched. 


Forum was 
The Winnipeg Library 
group determined to use it as a basis 
for their project. They decided to 
follow Citizens’ Forum topics, with 
the broadcasts as the springboard, 
and thus bring the combined forces 
of the film, the radio and the book to 
serve as a stimulus to discussion and 
action. The meetings were planned 
for Wednesday evenings, following 
The 


listened to them in their own homes 


the broadcasts. members 


on the previous night. Films, 


bearing directly on Citizens’ Forum 


subjects, were chosen with dis- 


crimination. For example, for the 
broadcast “One People—Two Cul- 


tures”, the films “Peoples of Ca- 





nada” and “Quebec—Path of Con- 
quest” were used; for a broadcast on 
the chances for world peace, they ran 
the film, “Not Peace, but a Sword”. 
They have found that the radio and 
the film make their separate and 
distinctive to a reali- 
zation of the problems of our time. 

Several different methods of 
handling the discussion, after the 
showing of the film, have been fol- 
lowed. The character of the subject 
has dictated technique. 
Panel discussion has been used, as 
a preliminary to 


contribution 


discussion 


throwing the 
question open, if the subject seemed 
to require the opinions and attitudes 
of several people for adequate pre- 
sentation. The panel has consisted 
of from 3 to 5 members, but there 
is a definite understanding that this 
restricted shall not 
more than 15 or 20 minutes. 
They have used a single speaker 
to introduce a 
the and ex- 
perience of an expert in the field 
seemed to be needed. 


discussion last 


subject in 
knowledge 


cases 
where 


The group 


members, of course, ask questions 


and raise subjects for discussion at 
the conclusion of the brief speech. 
If the subject is controversial and 
apt to bring out opposing opinions, 
small groups are formed immediately 
for discussion. People speak their 


minds freely in a_ limited 


circle, and this method has proved 


more 


most satisfactory for subjects with 
3ut the film 
extremely flexible 


volcanic possibilities. 


forum plan is 


and any discussion technique can be 
used which seems to fill the bill for 
the occasion. 

More recent experiments of the 
Winnipeg Film Forum have been 
with the workshop method. The 
general theme of the first trial 
evening grew out of the February 
Citizens’ Forum broadcasts and was 
called “The Meaning of Yalta”. 
After the showing of a film, the 
audience was divided into groups. 
Each group discussed the text of the 
Yalta statement and 
own conclusion about it. 


came to its 
Editorial 
opinions from five Canadian and 
American newspapers were circu- 
lated and each group analyzed one 
of them in detail. 
groups reassembled 


ported its findings. 


Finally, the 
and each re- 
A second evening, based on the 
March 
“You 


entitled 
Government’. 
People were directed to small tables 
where they worked under a pre- 
These 


questions, as 


broadcasts, 
and 


was 
Your 


viously appointed chairman. 
groups prepared 
pointed as possible, on some practi- 


They re- 


assembled, and the questions were 


cal aspect of government. 


shot at two members of the Mani- 
toba legislature, who very gamely 
The discussion 
almost 


met the avalanche. 


period lasted two hours. 
30th experiments were highly suc- 
cessful. They brought everyone into 
active participation, made every in- 
dividual count. They were both ex- 


amples of democracy in action. 
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To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


In my travels across Canada among the Farm Forum people I have 
had a good opportunity to observe all kinds of Forums. There are the 
vood Forums and the not-so-good in all sections of the country. There 
are those which are an alive, vocal, active force in the community and those 
which have degenerated into a card party or an occasion for futile talk. 
There are those which have gained new confidence by tackling problems 
effectively and those who ask “what has Farm Radio Forum ever done 
for us?” 

There is a big difference in Forums and a look at what constitutes 
those differences might be good for us all. The development of a good 
Forum is really a progression, a process of moving from one stage to 
another as the capabilities of the members of the group increase and their 
interests widen. The speed of this progression varies widely. It may take 
years or only months. At any given time there will be Forums in all 
stages. Thus apparent differences between Forums may often be explained 
by the fact that they are merely passing through a different stage of develop- 


Why are people interested in Farm Forum? What keeps a Forum 
ictive ? 

In the first weeks of the existence of a Forum interest centres around 
hopes for the future and the fact that the members really have a good time. 
\t this stage the social aspects are of prime importance. The members 
enjoy getting to know each other. A new interest in living is created. 
There is another bright spot in the week. 

But while social aspects are important they are usually far from ade- 
uate to maintain interest indefinitely and gradually emphasis shifts to the 
educational feature of Forum meetings. The group learns to conduct a con- 





clusive discussion and to approach problems as a group rather than as 
isolated individuals. Horizons are widened as it works with a nation wide 
project in the study of questions with national and international, as well as 
local, implications. 

Having reached this point the Forums are ready for the most difficult 
step of all. Forums which were once active and which have disappeared 
have frequently died because they lacked the determination or initiative 
to apply their knowledge. Eventually a Forum does things or it disinte- 
grates. At first it does not matter much what the field of action is provided 
that it is related to the lives of the Forum members. It may be simple 
like the elimination of warble flies or snow removal or interviewing the 
school Board about beautification of the school grounds, or it may be 
complex like a credit union, co-operative store or new community hall 
The point is action is necessary to continued interest. We are a practical 
people. We want results. 

There is only one further step in the development of a good Forum 
the realization that the group has influence. Once the members really begin 
to feel that the community has a new and effective tool in the form of 
enlightened group effort the possibilities stretch before them into an inter- 
esting future and that Forum has arrived. A good Forum will see itself 
as an integral and necessary part of a national project which is continually 
developing, gathering and presenting informal dynamic rural opinion. 


A Forum remains active because: 
It has a good time 


It learns something 


It does something 


3 
4. It feels it has influence. 


Of course these phases are frequently not in that order. A Forum may 
begin to “feel its oats” quite early in the game. 

Mostly the steps will not be very clear-cut or decisive. Certainly ever 
good Forum will always be learning and having a good time. But if your 
Forum shows signs of decadence—irregular attendance, no previous stud) 
of the topic, or lack of interest—take a look at it in the light of these four 
phases. It might help. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ravcpu S. STAPLES. 





p Here is a preview of returns on 
a questionnaire circulated by 
Farm Forum to all local groups. 


The Forums Speak 


By Ruth I. McKenzie 


Ir is all very well for adult edu- 
cationists to talk in idealistic terms 
of the noble objectives of their pro- 
grams, but the real test of any adult 
education program is the response 
which it meets in the community. 
Are the people receptive to the pro- 
Does it meet a need in the 
If it 
group project, how vital are the 
discussions ? the 


gram? 
community ? is a discussion- 
How alive are 
groups ? 

National Farm Radio Forum has 
just completed its fourth year as a 
Dominion-wide listening-and-discus- 
sion group project for farm people. 
How successful has it been from the 
standpoint of the above questions ? 

Statistically speaking, the re- 
notable in 


English-speaking 


has been 


Ontario, 


sponse most 
Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces. During 
the past winter of phenomenal snow- 
fall in Ontario, when many rural 
mailmen could not cover their routes 
for weeks at a time, 500 Forums 
(from 9,000-10,000 people) met 
regularly on Monday nights in rural 
Ontario. They cleared the roads 
themselves, they walked, they went 


in sleigh-loads, and even on horse- 


back, to the Forum meetings. Such 
dauntless determination not to miss 
a meeting is surely a proof of the 
vitality of those groups and of their 
enthusiastic response to the Farm 
Radio Forum program. In Quebec 
and the three Maritime provinces, 
more Forums met than ever before ; 
and in the Western provinces they 
maintained the level of previous 
years. 

tell the whole 
story, however, nor even the most 
important part. Like the Scripture, 
statistics can be quoted to prove al- 
most anything. In the case of Farm 


Radio Forum, they tell only of the 


Statistics do not 


numbers of people meeting here and 
there in rural Canada. They tell 
nothing of the enrichment of lives, 
nothing of the broadening of vision, 
of the experience in democratic 


action which Farm Radio Forum 


has brought to its participants. 
How do we know that it has done 
these things? We have it on the 
word of the Forums themselves. 

Each year National Farm Radio 
Forum checks on the success of its 
program, by a questionnaire issued 


to the groups at the close of the sea- 





son. This year the following 
question was asked: “Why are you 
interested in Farm Radio Forum? 

This was the nineteenth and final 
question. It was preceded by eigh- 
teen specific questions on the broad- 
casts, the study articles and discus- 
sion questions, group procedure and 
group activities. We were afraid 
this question might be ignored, more 
or less, out of sheer weariness by 
the time it was reached at the end 
of the questionnaire. Not so. 
Other questions were skipped but 
95 per cent of the Forums answered 
this one, and answered it in detail 
and at length. Consequently we 
know now, better than ever before, 
what Farm Radio Forum means to 
its participants. We know now why 
people struggled through snowdrifts 
all winter, to get to the Forum every 
Monday night. 

The big attraction in Farm Forum, 
the one that the Forums are most 
conscious of, is its sociability, the 
neighbourliness and community 
“Farm Radio 
Forum creates neighbourliness and 
the and 

the prairies”, 


spirit it arouses. 


brightens long dreary 


winters on says a 
Forum at Lafleche, Saskatchewan. 
Next, is its value. 


was 


educational 


“It broadens our view,” re- 


peated by a hundred Forums. 
Third, according to the Forums, 

is the political and practical value 

the 


of strengthening unity of 


farmers, presenting their point of 
view to 


the government, and in- 


creasing their understanding oj 
their own farm problems. 

Very important also, and this wa 
mentioned by Forums in_ every 
province, is the Dominion or national 
point of view provided by Farm 
Radio Forum. “We like to hear 
the views of farmers in all parts of 
Canada on commonplace problems” 
says Millet Forum, Alberta. 

Finally many Forums say that 
they thoroughly enjoy the discus- 
sions and the exchange of views with 
their neighbours. Others say they 
appreciate the opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions, and that they 
can do this more easily and with 
greater confidence as a result of 
their experience in Farm Forum. 

Most Forums, of course, gave 
several reasons for being interested 
in Farm Radio Forum. Their 
replies are highly quotable. We 
give only the few for which there is 
room and which are most typical. 

“We enjoy the discussions,” says 
S. S. No. 4 Forum, Guelph, On- 
tario. ‘Farm Radio Forum has to 
do with the fabric of farm life. It 
broadens our outlook on the 
jects discussed and teaches us toler- 


sub- 


ance of the other person’s views.” 


“Tt is a bond which unites the 


farmers 
field 


Columbia. 


Canada.’’—Fair- 
Chilliwack, 


across 
Forum, British 
A ll erta 


“Farm 


East Coaldale Forum in 
sums it all up by saying. 
1 


Radio Forum is democracy on the 
march.” 
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PROGRAM  plan- 
ners must start 
with the basic 
principle that a 
club is made 
up of individual 
members, with individual  dif- 
ferences, with different needs and 
interests. No program is_ valid 


unless it is based upon the needs and 
interests of all the members. The 
leader must learn what makes each 
member of the club tick, and what 
gets him really interested. Many of 
the needs are unconscious, unexpres- 
sed and unformulated, and may be 
completely different from what these 
same people claim to be interested 
in. The leader therefore must know 
not only the expressed interests but 
If he 
is a good leader, and properly re- 
flects these, he will be able to help 
build good programs. 

A leader plans with, not for the 


the unconscious aspirations. 


members. A club is a democratic 
organization in which the leader is 
a member on the same level as the 
others, making his own contribution 
of leadership as others contribute 


their particular talents or enthusi- 


LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Planning Club Programs 


By Mark Tarail 


asms. He works from within the 
body of members and through them. 
He never imposes his decisions or 
his plan from the top. Planning 
takes place through democratic dis- 
cussion in which the leader plays 
a studied, indirect and de- 
cisions are made by the members, 
never by the leader. Actually the 
surest way of knowing what the 
members want in the way of pro- 
grams is for them to participate in 
the program making. In a small 
club everyone can discuss together 
plans for the future. In a larger 
organization, as many members as 
possible should participate in plan- 
ning committees. 


part, 


Good programs for clubs are 
continuous in theme and varied in 
activity. The continuity of theme 


gives members an opportunity to 
put their teeth into something and 
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Director of the Young Men’s 
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get all the benefit out of it. One 


part of the program is related to 


another so that at the end of a 
period of time there is a sense of 
achievement which creates a feeling 
of success and joy in belonging to 
the club. This continuity must be 
upon which are 
varied so that interest can be kept 
alive and ideas presented. 
Variation in activity also allows 
the differences among indivi- 
duals, so that some part of the club’s 
activity appeals particularly to each 
person. 

The smart leader knows how to 


based activities 


new 


for 


build programs from new situations 
as they develop. An inflexible cur- 
riculum, planned far in advance 
and rigidly adhered to throughout a 
year, does not provide room for 
things to happen “on the spot.” In 
any club, in any community, events 
occur which may be of immediate 
interest to the members at the time 
they happen, and which could not 
be predicted in advance. The 
smart leader is always on the look- 
out for such developments, and does 
a large amount of spontaneous pro- 
gram planning. Activities which 
grow naturally out of things which 
are immediately important in the 
lives of the members tend to have a 
great deal more power behind them. 

But even if all these things are 
done in a club, it might still die on 


its feet. Something more must be 
added. The club activities must 
must be related to something bigger 
than itseli—the community. All 
programs should eventually lead out 
from the individual member to the 
club, and from club to the com- 
munity, so that the members get a 
sense of community responsibility 
and community activity. The club 
which is an ingrown escape from 
reality will not only harm its mem- 
bers, but will be an anti-social instru- 
ment in the community. It will 
fold up when the need for escape is 
no longer present in the member- 
ship. On the other hand, a club 
which is alive in the social sense, 
with program related directly or 
indirectly to dommunity activity, 
will tend to be a constant source of 
interest. It can make a vital con- 
tribution to community life. The 
horizons of interest will be en- 
larged for all its members. 

The: program life of a club must 
keep developing, changing 
stantly, meeting new demands. 
When it stops developing, it stops 
living, and ceases to meet the needs 
of the 

The function of the 
leader in program planning is to 
help get the members to the point 
where they can plan their own pro- 
gram and make it interesting, con- 
tinuous and realistic. 


con- 


members. 
essential 





LESSONS FROM THE AIR 


2 Reels. Running time: 14 minutes. 
16 mm. Black and White. Sound. 
Produced by the Merton Park 
Studios for the British Ministry of 
Information. 

Here is a film which should be seen 

all over Canada—not from any moral- 

istic must, but because the subject mat- 
ter is of interest to everyone concerned 
about schools. And that means nearly 
all of us: not just the child, but his 
parents, teachers, the school board, and 
the common citizen who pays the tune. 

Lessons From the Air is the story of 


the school broadcast sent out daily 
from the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to schools throughout Britain. 
It shows how a programme is planned: 
the painstaking arrangement of mate- 
rial by the research worker, producer 


and broadcaster. The film tells how 
each programme must meet the ap- 
proval of the Central Council of School 
3roadcasting which is the supervisory 
body, and how printed schedules of 
the programmes are sent out for the 
schools. It also points out that each 
programme is subject to criticism by 
a panel of schools. 

The audience is taken into the radio 
studio and introduced to the intricacies 
of programme production. Perhaps 
the most amusing is the revelation of 
sound effects. A brick in a basin of 
water conjures up visions of a Chinese 
junk sailing a muddy river; the 


manipulation of two wooden blocks 
produces the clip-clop of a farmer’s 
horse. 

Then the camera takes us to the 
schools of England, showing how the 
radio can give to all, whether in city, 
suburban, or rural school, a broader 
understanding than could be achieved 
within the confines of the school build- 
ing and the limitations of the individ- 
ual teacher. It shows how broadcasts 
can be used to stimulate and entertain 
not only the child old enough for 
intellectual discussion, but the very 
young child through music and rythm. 
And of course school broadcasts are a 
godsend for children in hospital or 
those who cannot attend the regular 
schools. For the parent, too, it pro- 
vides a new opportunity—that of 
knowing about the education of his 
child. The parent may participate 
without intruding, and can use his 
knowledge of what the child is ex- 
periencing to help him in his learning. 

The photography of children is 
tremendously pleasing. The shots in- 
clude one or two of modern school 
buildings which will be an inspiration 
to our own school boards. The com- 
mentary touches on points 
which came out in the recent Toronto 
conference on school broadcasts. The 
ideas are much to the point and highly 
suggestive. 


several 


Syiv1a F. CAMPBELL 





THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


16 mm. Black and white. Running 
time: about 10 minutes. Sound. Pro- 
duced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films Inc. in collaboration with 
Robert S. Lynd. 

Growth of Cities was made as a class- 
room film and if used as such, is ex- 
cellent. It is a film which should be 
seen over several times and studied and 
discussed. But the audience that views 
it in search of recreation will be con- 
founded. 

The content of the film is a brief 
introduction to the way in which cities 
develop. At the start we are given 
the reasons for the rise of cities, for 
example because of transportation 
advantages, natural wealth or a favor- 
able climate. Then these examples are 
illustrated with reference to the 
growth of population centers in United 
States and the movement from a pre- 
dominantly rural to a more urban con- 
centration. There follows a brief ex- 
planation of how a city can be divided 
into zones and how satellite cities may 
rise. Finally the film points out how 
recent is the concept of planning and 
makes clear why the gridiron plan of 
the nineteenth century is no longer 
suitable for our motor vehicle age. 

The commentary is slow and distinct 
and there is no background music to 
detract from the presentation of ideas. 
Maps are used freely and to excellent 
purpose to show population concen- 
tration and trends. Although re- 
ference throughout is to the United 
States, the material applies equally 
as well here. Growth of Cities is 
noteworthy as having been produced in 
collaboration with Robert S. Lynd, 
the co-author of the Middletown Books. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Inc. (now an agency of Marshall 
Field and the University of Chicago, 
but previously known as Erpi Films) 
have done excellent pioneering in edu- 


cational movies. They have made 
a specialty of classroom films and 
handled them with technical pro- 
ficiency and a great variety of subject 
matter. Specializing, however, can be 
carried too far; and one feels this dan- 
ger in Growth of Cities. The vocab- 
ulary of the commentary is far beyond 
the average citizen. Also, the films 
shuns almost entirely real life shots of 
city areas. The film here had an oppor- 
tunity for presentation which is not 
open to a book, and that opportunity 
was not taken. In Growth of Cities 
we see the influence of the old formal, 
classroom methods which failed to 
recognize how the human and emot- 
ional element can be used in education. 

This film is recommended for use 
by students, not only in schools but 
those outside who are studying com- 
munities. It will be especially good 
background material for groups inter- 
ested in community organization or 
town planning. 

Growth of Cities may be obtained 
by applying to your Provincial De- 
partment of Education Film Lib- 
rary or the film library of your local 
school board. Good teaching notes 
for use with high school students are 
available. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


Pioneers in World Order, an American 
appraisal of the League of Nations. 
Edited by Harriet Eager Davis. 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 
$2.75. 


Tus little volume contains a wealth 
of information of the highest value for 
the reader who wishes seriously to 
know what were the successes and the 
failures of the League of Nations. It 
consists of some sixteen chapters, most 
i them written by men or women who 
took a leading part in the events which 
they record. It is safe to say that even 
in informed student of international 
iffairs will gain a fresh realization of 
the solid volume of past achievement 
mm which the new architects of a world 
rganization will be enabled to build. 

In a brief review we can only touch 
on two or three topics. Professor 
Shotwell demonstrates the fact that in 
the first League collective security did 
not fail but that it was never tried. 
The accomplishments of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice are out- 
lined by Manley O. Hudson: he also 
shows the value of such a court to 
international statesmen. The magnifi- 
cent work of the International Labour 
Organization is described by the pres- 
ent chairman of its governing body. 
The staggering problem of Refugees 
will be attacked in the light of what 
was done so effectively by Nansen and 
his followers. The first League’s long 
experience with dependent peoples and 
mandates will largely dominate pres- 


ent-day discussions of colonialism and 
related subjects. After all wars addic- 
tion to dangerous drugs tends to 
increase. The League’s Opium Advis- 
ory Committee stands equipped both 
by long experience and knowledge to 
cope with this problem. “The experi- 
ence of the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations provides a 
foundation on which the international 
health work of the future may rise to 
greater heights than ever before.” 
Many other questions are treated by 
experts in their different fields. 

The overwhelming impression left 
on the reader of this book is that out 
of the wreck of our hopes for a brave 
new world we can at least salvage an 
astonishing lot of solid achievement. 
The League failed to give us security 
because we did not try it, because it 
made too great a demand on our 
imagination. But the “functional” 
achievements were of the mest notable 
kind. Surely the moral is that we 
should lift up our hearts and take cour- 
age from both our successes and fail- 
ures. Nations can cooperate to their 
own enormous advantage and satisfac- 
tion. If prizes are a spur to action 
never were more glittering rewards 
offered for success in the contest. 

A brief review can convey little idea 
of the solid value of this highly intel- 
ligent assessment of what was done 
and left undone by the first League of 
Nations. 


Matcotm W. WALLACE 





CANADIAN NOVEL 
The Higher Hill, by Grace Campbell. 

Toronto, Collins, $2.75. 1944. 
Tue heroine of Mrs. Campbell’s second 
novel is Felicity MacKay, a young 
girl of Glengarry in the early years of 
the 19th century, who has some talent 
as an artist. There is a scene in the 
book soon after Felicity’s marriage 
to Peter McAlpin, in which the girl 
is arranging her belongings in the 
MacAlpin home, among them a pic- 
ture she has painted of a crabapple 
tree. Another character, Lucretia, is 
looking on. 

“It’s pretty,” conceded Lucretia, then 
continued meditatively, “Not long be- 
fore I left the home I had with my 
brother he bought a painting... . 
It was not pretty. It was savage, and 
proud, and strong. The man that 
painted it was an artist. Pretty! 
Bah !” 
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Public Health and Welfare 
Reorganization 
By HARRY M. CASSIDY 


Just off the press. Here is a companion volume to Social Security and Re- 
construction in Canada. In it, the author analyses the problem of reorganizing 
and developing the provincial and local health and welfare services so as 
to fit them into a national plan of social security. A book of the greatest 
importance to social workers, doctors, public health officers and nurses, 
members of provincial and federal houses, etc. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


‘ 


.... Felicity put the picture 
quietly away. She was hurt and angry, 
but deep in her mind was a more 
troubling and insistent thought. It 
was that Lucretia was right. The 
judgment given in malice was yet a 
true one. The picture was only an 
accurate and pleasing showing of a 
crabapple tree in bloom. To be an 
artist one must do more. . . 

‘First, something had to come plain 
in one’s own mind. There had to be 
an idea, burning clear through the 
canvas and the paint. An idea that 
had been conceived in ecstasy and 
brought forth in travail, and that was 
one’s own. She stood and looked out 
at the long blue shadows on the snow 
and the sky crimson behind the dark 
branches of the rowan tree. These 
rowans she had so often painted. But 
never, really. Could she do better 
now ?” 





y 


Cloth $4.50; paper $3.50. 











In this brief incident one feels that 
the author has written a little allegory 
of her own first novel, of its reception 
by the critics, and of what she has 
attempted now in writing The Higher 
Hill. Her first, Thorn-Apple Tree, 
like Felicity’s picture, was a pretty 
little pastel portrayal of pioneer life. 


The reviewers protested that it was | 


not rugged and realistic enough to 
be a true picture. In her second novel 
Mrs. Campbell has left the pretty little 
tree and climbed to the 
higher hill where the more vivid and 
rowans toss their dark leaves 
ind scarlet clusters. Yet in so doing 
she has retained her individual style 
)f writing, and thereby maintained her 
urtistic integrity. It takes greatness 
in a writer to do this, to learn from 
‘riticism of past weaknesses and to 
hold to what one knows is good in 
me’s own method of work. 

The Higher Hill, then, marks a 
distinct advance over Thorn Apple 
Tree. Mrs. Campbell is an artist with 
words, and it is still a beautiful and 
romantic picture that she paints, even 
though she uses her pastels more 
sparingly and employs stronger and 
more vigorous colours and deeper 
undertones. Perhaps she still tends to 
idealize her Glengarry pioneers 
(“The room was bathed in firelight, 
warm with laughter, filled with song. 
In the low light the figures loomed 
larger than human. They looked 
Homeric.” ) But what of it? The im- 
portant thing is that she does not 
gloss over the harsher realities in such 
a way that they pull the picture out 
of focus. There is conflict in this 
story, depth of emotion and human 
drama—and it is presented in such a 
way that the reader senses and enters 
into these deeper feelings. When 
Felicity, the sheltered young girl, goes 
to live with her husband in a house- 


crabapple 


virile 





Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 





hold of lusty and roistering in-laws, 
in an age of hard work and hard 
drinking, she has a very real and dif- 
ficult psychological adjustment to 
make, and a hard lesson of tolerance 
and wise understanding to learn. All 
this Mrs. Campbell portrays with con- 
summate skill. The war of 1812 
touches the household, the sons go 
away, and they do not all come back. 
The question of whether to hate or 
not to hate the enemy hits home when 
Felicity a desperately-ill 
American spy hiding in her barn— 
and the question is not easily resolved. 
There are joyful occasions in this 
book, many of them, and passages of 
lyric beauty, and they stand out all the 
brighter for the contrasting shadows. 

More than one Canadian writer is 
producing novels of significance and 
worth today. No longer need the 


discovers 


Canadian novelist be pushed around 
by his critics into trying to “be all 
things to all men”. No longer should 
the Canadian public be so unrealistic 
as to expect this of their writers. 
There is room for each to pursue his 
own course. There is room for realism, 
and let the realistic writers speak plain 
and true. And there is room also for 
romantic writing, so long as it be not 
mere pretty sentimentality. The 
criterion for judging any Canadian 
novel should be “Is it good of its kind? 
Has the author succeeded in his pur- 
pose, and is that purpose a sound one?” 
By these standards The Higher Hill 
is an exceedingly worth-while book, 
Mrs. Campbell has established ‘herself 
in her own place as a Canadian writer, 
and we look forward to many more 
works from her pen. 


Joan L. HuNTLEY 








Singing Democracy 


Just the Thing For 
Community Sing Songs 
and Other Groups 


Da Compilers—Barbara Cass and Helen Freeman 
& Published by the Fellowship For a Christian Social Order 
& Price—25 cents a copy; $2.00 per 10 copies 


Write to: F.C. S. O., 2049 AYLMER ST., MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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REHABILITATION 


The Community and Re-establishment. 
Suggestions for Activities of Citi- 
zens’ Committees. Issued under the 
authority of the Minister of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

Tuts is a straight-forward, common 
discussion of what local com- 
can do to help in the re- 
establishment of ex-servicemen in 
Canada. It clears up many possible 
misunderstandings about the respective 
roles of the government, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and volun- 
The emphasis on 
all-inclusive local committees is reas- 
suring. Suggestions about what con- 
stitutes a real “welcome back” give 
priority to job-placement and finding 
suitable housing. 

There is however, no comprehensive 
statement about all the functions which 
an average Citizens’ Committee might 
perform: perhaps it is wise to leave 
this to the imagination of local groups. 
Certainly they must assume the re- 
sponsibility. Rather, this pamphlet 
highlights some of the areas in which 
local action is important, illustrating 
the points with actual examples. 

While it is designed primarily for 
Citizens’ Committees, any group par- 
ticularly interested in the process of re- 
establishment will find it illuminating. 


sense 


mittees 


teer committees. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Behind Dumbarton Oaks, by W. L. 
Morton. 

The World is Our Oyster, by Ken- 
neth R. Wilson. 
“Behind the Headlines” pamphlets. 
Published by the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education and 
the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 10 cents each. 


THESE two recent titles are timely 
indeed. Mr. Wilson, Ottawa repre- 
sentative of the Financial Post, gives 
a lucid picture of Canada’s role in 
world organization for security and 
prosperity. He discusses with con- 
viction the immense stake Canada has 
in international agreements on mone- 
tary policy, civil aviation, world food 
distribution, and such matters. The 
pamphlet on Dumbarton Oaks may 
seem somewhat dated, but actually its 
popularly written explanation of the 
original proposals laid before the San 
Francisco conference will be of value 
for the years ahead. 

These “Behind the Headlines” pam- 
phlets are designed to provide back- 
ground information for study groups. 
They include questions for group dis- 
cussion and suggestions for further 
reading. Topics usually coincide with 
matters of immediate public interest. 
Planners of educational programs 
should certainly become acquainted 
with them. 





SUMMER COURSES IN SOCIAL WORK 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


To aid in meeting the acute need for social workers, 
two short training courses are being offered at Toronto. 
The School of Social Work announces courses for Case 
Aides, and Group Work and Recreation Aides, from June 
11 to August 31. Both men and women are eligible. 


Mr. Wilber Newstetter of Pittsburgh will lecture in 
Group Work and some scholarships have been provided. 
For Case Aides substantial financial assistance is available 
to qualified applicants from Dominion Government funds. 
Applicants for both courses should preferably be uni- 
versity graduates or have other appropriate preparation. 


Application should be made immediately to the: 
Dept. of University Extension, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario. 











FOOD FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES ARE FOUNDED UPON... 


Individual freedom of belief, 

Discipleship to advancing truth, 

The democratic process in human relations, 

Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, race or creed, and 

Allegiance to the cause of a united world community. 
Literature designed to stimulate religious 


thought will be sent free upon request. 
Write to 216 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Ontario 


CANADIAN UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


MONTREAL 
3415 Simpson St. 
Rev. Angus Cameron 
OTTAWA 
Cor. and Lewis Sts. 
Rev. I. 8. Borgford 











THE Sth ANNUAL CAMP MACDONALD 


.for adult educators, social workers, librarians, teachers, clergy- 
men, “Y” secretaries, community counsellors, recreationalists. 


.for leaders of forums, clubs, societies, and groups. 


.for social and educational secretaries of farm and labour 
organizations. 


.for producers and distributors of mass education media and 
administrators of regional and national programs designed for 
community utilization. 


ASCHOOL OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


Saturday, August 25 to Monday, September 3 
Head of Staff: Dr. W. H. Hallenbeck 
of Columbia University. 


Sponsored by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


on beautiful Lake Memphramagog, Quebec, near Owl’s Head Mountain, 
in the commodious site of Camp Memphramagog for Girls. Facilities 
include two recreation rooms, library, running water, and comfortable 
sleeping cabins. 

by utilizing films, broadcast recordings, and displays; by carefully 
planning opportunities to practise the skills and methods taught; by 
participating informally in camp life with others of contrasting experi- 
ences and backgrounds this new “school” is unique. French and English 
will be “official” languages throughout. 


it offers four competently led Workshops: 


@ Program Planning dealing with the problems of building local pro- 
grams, including instruction in discussion methods. 


@ Group |iork, featuring principles and methods of group work and 
supervision problems. 


Community Organisation offering training in tapping community re- 
sources and mobilizing support for community centres and other 
rehabilitation programs. 


\lass Education designed for those producing films, radio programs, 
displays, printed matter and other mass media in education, as 
well as for those administering and organizing “forum” programs, 
film circuits and other regional programs. 


For details write R. Alex Sim, Director, School of Community Programs, 
Macdonald College P.O., Que. 





We point with pride 


a 


More people than ever before are reading FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT. They are reading it from cover to cover, with 
a new interest. Servicemen by the thousands in Canada 
and across the seas find here a link with constructive de- 
velopments at home. 


More groups and organizations recognize that FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT has something to offer: help in choosing pro- 
grammes, leading discussion, planning action projects. Many 
Citizens’ Forums and Farm Forums find it an essential aid 
to good leadership. 


We have been able to improve our reporting on important 
developments in communities all across the country. Our 
book, film and pamphlet reviewing service has been en- 
larged. We have discussed the value and use of modern 
educational tools. Important articles on the theory of adult 
education have been presented. So far. so good! 


this magazine must reach more individuals, more groups, 
more communities, if it is to play its role to the full. Won't 
you bring it to the attention of your organization? And 
subscribe yourself, today! 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 


year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 





